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NASHVILLE, 


THosE interested in the preservation of our 
American system of public schools may well ex- 
While it was 
contending against the prejudices which all new 
ideas must overcome, and battling with the pow- 


claim “ save i. from its friends!’ 


erful opposition of the private enterprises which 
it was destined to supplant, its advocates and de- 
fenders were united in the common effort to estab- 
lish it upon an enduring basis. Believing that 
the educational forces of the country could be so 
directed as that, with really a diminished ex- 
penditure, those who were able to educate their 
children could do so more systematically and ef- 
fectually, and at the same time the blessings of 
training and culture could be bestowed upon 
every child in the land, they worked together for 
the promotion of the great cause of universal en- 
lightenment. 

But now that every State, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, has adopted a system of public schools, 
and they have so far surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations of their original advocates as to 
have become almost unassailable from without, 
we find a spirit of restless skepticism and of 
contentious carping manifesting itself among its 
recognized leaders, that may lead to the worst re- 
sults. Human enterprises are in far greater 
danger from prosperity than from adversity. 
Many a noble craft, full laden with man’s best 
hopes, has escaped the reefs and blasts of mid- 
ocean to be wrecked in sight of port, going down 
with colors flying, practically scuttled by her 
own crew. 

We have been led to the above reflections from 
reading the discussions of educational topics by 
prominent speakers at the last three annual meet- 
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| ings of the National Teachers’ Association, and 
at several meetings of State Associations recently, 
also from the tendency of writers in different 
journals of education to advocate reckless experi- 
ments in school organization and management. 

We can not unqualifiedly agree with our worthy 
contemporary, the Chicago Teacher, in saying, in 
a recent article, that 

“It is a gratifying indication of progress in the 
public schools of our country that ‘there have 
come up through them an educated body of men 
and women who, by virtue of their intellectual 
culture and developed character, are competent to 
offer judicious and impartial criticism upon the 
failure of these schools, as at present organized 
and managed, to meet the requirements of a pro- 
gressive public sentiment;” nor are we ready to 
admit that “the judgment pronounced upon our 
public instruction in various quarters ” is correct, 
“that it is too much concerned in externals, that 
we are looking too much to methods of securing 
a higher percentage of attendance; that we lay 
an exaggerated stress upon the forms of educa- 
tion rather than the substance.” On the contrary 
it would be easy to show that while regularity 
and punctuality in attendance and the cultivation 
of orderly habits and neatness are sought as of 
themselves sufficiently worthy to be promoted, 
they are enforced in our schools chiefly because 
they are regarded as almost indispensable pre- 
requisites to the successful cultivation of the in- 
tellect and development of the moral nature. 

This will suffice as a sample of the style of 
editorial effusion to which we would call atten- 
tion, not so much to condemn as to show the 
harm it may do the cause. The chief object of 
this article was to make allusion to an address de- 
livered at Detroit by Mr. E. E. White, and pub- 
lished in his Teacher of October, also issued in 





pamphlet form. “In the latter he remarks tha 
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“Tn the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper Supt. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, said 
that if he could have his wish the paper should 
be printed in full-faced type, and hung up in 
every schoolroom in the United States. Prof. 
B. F. Tweed, of Boston, an experienced superin- 
tendent and an eminent teacher, added the sug- 
gestion that it should also be hung up in every 
superintendent’s office.” 

These complimentary comments were made 
with the same assumption with which the paper 
was evidently prepared, namely, that in public 
schools generally there is the grossest violation of 
the plainest suggestions of common sense, and a 
disregard of the most elementary professional 
precepts. While we are in favor of the widest 
diffusion of all kinds of information, and shall 
he gratified to know that the paper so ingeniously 
arranged to entertain his audience by its talented 
author, has been read all over the land, we hope, 
for the credit of our teachers and superintendents, 
that they would find but little within its pages 
that they could regard as new, except his ques- 
tionable remedies for the supposed defects. 

It is sometimes amusing to a practical teacher, 
who has formed his opinions during long years in 
actual work in:the school-room, and knows 
“whereof he speaks,” to witness the efforts of 
those who are called upon to make addresses in 
institutes or conventions, or who feel that it is 
necessary to make a telling article in a school re- 
port. Properly regarded, the views entertaineg 
on such occasions do no harm, but when we are seri- 
ously told that experiments are to be made in the 
school-room to solve these chimerical problems 
it becomes quite a different affair. 

It is not difficult to discover the cause of the er- 
rors of Mr. White’s address. The premise upon 
which he builds his entire argument is false. He 
sets up a man of straw in order to demolish him, 
He assumes that the prime end had in view in 
our graded system vf schools is its absolutely 
perfect mechanical operation. He takes for 
granted that educators have lost sight of the end 


in applying the means; whereas every teacher | 
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“There is a growing conviction among the 
more intelligent observers of our graded system 
of schools, that there are serious defects either in 
This 


conviction is the strongest where the schools have 


+ 


the system itself or in its administration. 
reached the highest degree of system and unifor- 
mity—where, in other words, the system, as a 
system, has attained the highest perfection. 

That we may better consider these defects, let 
us glance at the mechanical features of a system 
of graded schools—not a real system as actually 
administered anywhere, but a system ideally per- 
fect as a mechanism. 

In the first place, it maps out and prescribes a 
definite and detailed course of study and instrue- 
tion, the best that is practicable, if not the best 
theoretically possible. This course is subdivided, 
and the time for the mastery of each part, as well 
us the whole, is definitely fixed. The pupils are 
next divided into grades or classes, corresponding 
to the subdivisions of the course, and all the pu- 
pils of each grade or class are required to pursue 
the same studies, to the same extent, in the same 
order, and with the same rate of progress. In 
other words, the mechanism of the graded system 
demands absolute uniformity in each grade, and 
the more nearly this essential condition is real- 
ized, the more nearly perfect is its mechanical 
operation. 

This view discloses the difficulties 
tend the administration of the system. 
mechanism, it demands that pupils of the same 
grade attend school with regularity, and that they 
possess equal attainments, equal mental capacity, 


which at- 
As a 


equal physical vigor, equal home assistance and 
opportunity, and that they be instructed by teach- 
ers possessing equal ability and skill. But this 
Teachers possess un- 
Pupils do not enter 


uniformity does not exist. 
equal skill and power. 
school at the same age; some attend only a_por- 
tion of each year; otlfers attend irregularly ; and 
the members of the same class possess unequal 
ability, and have unequal assistance and opportu- 
nity. This want of uniformity condition 
makes the mechanical operation of the system 


in 


worthy the name knows that the graded system | imperfect, and hence its tendency is to force uni- 


is valued only in so far as it enables us to econo- 
inize time, attention and labor on the part of both 


formity, thus sacrificing its true function as a 
means of education to its perfect action as a mec- 


| 
pupil and instructor. That we may do him no|hanism. This is the inherent tendency of the 


injustice, we extract his opening remarks: 


system when operated as a machine, and hence 
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the great difficulty in administering it is to con-| class. To this end there must be a proper inter- 
trol this procrustean tendency, and secure a nec- | val between the successive classes, and the re- 
essary degree of uniformity without ignoring or} classification of pupils must be made with cor- 
forcibly reducing differences in pupils and teach-| responding frequency.” 
ers. | As to his first problem we would suggest that 
“The foregoing remarks prepare the way for| the course of study is arranged in the different 
an intelligent consideration of several problems] grades to suit the pupil of average capacity, and 
in the management of graded schools. that in nine cases out of ten those of quick per- 
“1. How can pupils be taught in classes in a| ception and active memory, who are generally 
graded system without sacrificing their individual] the prodigies in school, are benefited by being 
powers and wants? more thoroughly taught. In a well regulated 
“The pupils in graded schools, as we have] system they can be advanced to another grade at 
seen, are divided into classes, and to secure nec-| the close of any school month. The dullest pu- 
essary economy these classes are made as large as} pils and those who lost standing by irregularity, 
practicable. The fewer the number of pupils em-| can make up deficiences, generally in the first 
braced in the system, the fewer must be the num-| months of the succeeding term, and thus accom- 
ber of classes, and, asa consequence, the greater} plish in fifteen months what the great number do 
must be the inequality in the attainments and| in ten. 
sapacity of the members of each class, and hence} There is another side to this question too. 
the greater the difficulty of the problems now} The State cannot reasonably be expected to do 
under consideration. If the teacher of a class! more than offer a fair opportunity to all for ob- 





adapt his instruction and requirements to the} taining an education. It can neither undertake 
maximum ‘capacity of his pupils, the great ma-| to furnish brains for the incompetent nor to en- 
jority are hurried over their studies and receive a/ gage in hopeless attempts to remedy the deficien- 
superficial and imperfect training. If he adapt} cies of the wilfully negligent. 

his class-work to the minimum capacity of the} Asa further answer to this first problem we 
class, the great majority are held back, and, as a} are glad to give place to an abler advocate, Supt. 
consequence, not only sacrifice time and opportu-| H. F. Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass. In a 
nity, but fall into careless and indolent habits of| communication in the November number of the 
study. The remaining course is for the teacher| National Teacher, he says to Mr. White: 

to adapt his class-work to the medium or average | “ You did not profess to be exhaustive in your 
capacity of his pupils, with such special attention| paper. You undertook only to open the subject 
to the more and less advanced pupils as may} fairly out to observation, and invited discussion 
meet, to some extent, their wants. But here! on your several points. 

comes in the ‘per cent system’ with its demands.) “Discussion ensued. How far it answered your 
That the class, as a whole, may attain a high} wishes, in its breadth and thoroughness, the mea- 
average per cent, it is necessary that the lowest| gre reports which have come under my notice 
members of it reach a good standard, and this| have given me no idea. But seeing the name of 
results in the holding back of the bright and in-| Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, among those who en- 
dustrious pupils until by iteration and reiteration) gaged in the discussion, and that he warmly fa- 
the dull and indolent may be brought to the re-| vored the formation of classes to be graded only 
quired standard. The amount of time and talent] a few weeks apart, with correspondingly frequent 





thus wasted in some graded schools is very great. | promotions, as a specific for the most serious of 
“The statement of these difficulties suggests| the evils of which you have complained, I am 
their partial remedy. The brighter and more} interested to give you some results of my own 
capable pupils in each class must have the oppor-| thought and experience in the same direction. 
tunity to work away from the less capable, and| “Two years ago, at the session of the National 
to step forward into a higher class when the dif-| Teachers’ Association, which then met in Boston, 
ference between them and their classmates be-| Mr. Harris read a paper on ‘The early with- 
comes too great for a profitable union in the same! drawal of pupils from school ; its causes and rem- 
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edies.’ He attributed the multiplicity of early 
withdrawals chiefly to the inexorable rigidity of 
the prevalent system of gradation, and the long 
interval (a year) between the stated periods of 
promotion. The effect of this, he said, in caus- 
ing withdrawals from school, is * truly frightful.’ 
You yourself seem to hold very much the same 
conviction. For you say in your Detroit paper, 
that ‘ the universal experience of graded schools 
condemns the prevalent practice of promoting 
pupils but once a year, with a year’s interval be- 
tween the classes. This wide interval is a serious 
obstacle in the way of a needed reclassification 
of pupils. The more capable pupils can not be 
transferred to a higher class, since this obliges 
them to go over the ground of two years in one 
—a task successfully performed by very few pu- 
pils—and the less advanced pupils can not be put 
back into a lower class without serious loss in 
time and ambition, if they are not withdrawn from 
school.’ 

“ What is the real measure of these difficulties? 
No doubt such evils exist. No doubt, in many 
localities, there is periodically a ‘ putting up’ and 
‘ putting down’ which occasion disappointments 
and heartburnings, and result in numerical losses. 
But are these results the inevitable consequents 
of the class intervals, or are they products of an 
artificial standard of scholarship and progression, 
which would multiply difficulties around what- 
ever system of classification might be adopted ? 
I shall endeavor to answer this question. ° 

“When I listened to Mr. Harris in Boston, and 
heard him elaborate a cure-all system making 
provision for some five weeks only as the inter- 








St. Louis, I, in my narrower sphere, have been 
steadily driven away from it more and more, un- 
til it seems to me that I would sooner resign my 
position than have the charge and responsibility 
of schools organized on what seems to me so 
vicious a basis. And I hope it will be thought by 
some others as well as myself, worth my while to 
give some results of my observation and expe- 
rience in the premises. 

“Tn the Penn. Normal Monthly, a few months 
azo, Mr. Harris systematically formulated his 
views, indicating a school quarter (10 weeks) as 
the most judicious interval to maintain between 
the classes of a graded school; on the lapse of 
which period, a reorganization should take place. 
I adopt this interval, therefore, as the basis of 
my criticism. 

“First, I will discuss the effect of such frequent 
changes of the personnel of a class in its intellec- 
tual state and progress. They seem to me calcu- 
lated utterly to destroy those conditions which 
are essential to sound, thorough, healthful work. 

“What teacher is there who can meet and mea- 
sure a scholar’s intellect off hand, so as to pene- 
trate its depths, detect its idiosyncrasies, trace out 
its favorite channels of action, and do it justice ? 
What scholar, moreover, can instantly under- 
stand a teacher—truthfully interpret her ways 
and her modes of speech, and accurately compre- 
hend her wishes and commands? What expert 
does not know that whenever a new teacher is 
put over a class, there is an inevitable loss before 
the two become fairly adjusted to each other,— 
before they are brought into cordial rapport, so 
that the best kind of instruction can be posssible? 


val between the classes, it struck me at once that| What expert does not know, indeed, that the 
the evils inseparable from such a system must far | consequences of these novel relations are often of 
overbalance the advantages it would secure. But} a specially damaging character ; that they amount 
Mr. Harris held position among our foremost ed-/to the actual demoralization of a class? And 
ucators. He was distinguished for profundity of| these peculiar relations between teacher and 
thought and philosophical sagacity and acumen. | scholar, with their inevitable losses and their pos- 
A proposition emanating from such a man claim-| sible evils of a far more injurious character, are 

Such | to become normal incidents in school affairs—are 
I have | to occur systematically, with the majority of the 


ed for itself the most careful attention. 
attention I have endeavored to give it. 
tested it, positively and negatively, by every | scholars, for several times a year? 

means short of the radical overturn in our school! “ At the opening of the present school year in 
affairs which its actual adoption would necessi-| September, one of my grammar masters reported 
tate. And while he seems to cling to it still | that he must ‘put down’ eight scholars of a cer- 
with all its original confidence, and to have prac- | tain grade in his school, as they could not advan- 


tically instituted it, to a greater or less extent, in'tageously maintain themselves in that grade. 
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Eight out of a total of sixty-six—it was much be-| be put down—not heing able to keep up with 


yond our usual per cent of incompetents, and I 
was disturbed. ‘ What does this mean ?’ I asked. 
‘Why, you know well,” was the reply, ‘ that the 
two of that had repeated 
changes of teachers during the past year, and one 


classes grade have 


of them has been subjected to such changes xo 
less than four or five times! The whole class has 


suffered badly therefrom.’ I accepted the appli- 


vation ; 1 thought it ample; and the bearing of 


this incident on the subject before us is specially 
significant. , 

“No doubt when such a condition of things is 
thoroughly methodized, and the teachers under- 
stand that they will be expected to place the fresh 
increment of their classes, from time to time, in 
the full harness of work at a dash, they will put 
forth exertions corresponding to the demand and 


a certain kind of intellectual discipline be quite | 


readily enforced. But at best the instruction un- 
der such circumstances will inevitably be super- 
It is truth- 


fully urged against our graded system, that it 


ficial, temporizing, and incomplete. 


tends to lose sight of and repress all individuali- 
so that peculiarities of genius 
And no method 


ty in the scholars ; 
and talent obtain 
could be devised better calculated to make the 


no scope. 


their clas mates—and tw drop them a whole year 
And lo! 


vides for making a diversity of attainments, nor- 


is too much. the remedial system pro- 


mal and chronic! If this diversity is of so small 
account, why make complaint of it when it oc- 
curs, in individual instances, under the old regime? 
Why not let the derelicts continue in their ae- 
customed places, and work along just the same? 

“Again, in this connection, what good teacher 
is there whose instructions do not include meth- 
ods and processes, whose objects can not be con- 
summated in a period of limited extent, but 


which, through carefully arranged steps of pro- 


gress, a little to-day and more to-morrow, all 


connected and cumulative, finally round out into 
ifull intellectual From the 
lnature of the case, what is there worth the nam 


or moral results ? 
of education which is not dependent at all times, 
|in various important particulars, on study thus 
i distributed along a succession of interdependent 
And if the teacher has no scope for se- 
will 
weeks, what a subtraction oceurs of some of the 
! Whata premium 


stages ? 


irial work which cover more than a few 


| finest elements of instruction 
|we have on fragmentary, time-serving, surface 


| 
iwork ! 
“T will next turn the 


attention of the reader 


iron yoke of system harmfully repressive and | 
galling, than one which renders a clear insight to} to the malign influence of short intervals between 
the secrets and specialties of mind and character, | classes and a correspondingly frequent change of 
and modifications of guidance to correspond, par- teachers over the moral training of the scholars. 


tially, if not wholly, impossible. 

“ Again, I call attention to the fact that by 
this system of classification a considerable por- 
tion of the scholars of every class is changed 
four times a year. Four several times two divis- 
ions are brought together, with a positive differ- 
ence existing between their several attainments, 
and they are expected to be forthwith amalgama- 
ted, and carried forward successfully as one. By 
what hocus-pocus this is to be brought about, 
without either dropping the more advanced di- 


vision to the level of the less advanced, or lifting | 


the latter, by a single hoist, above the gap of cul- 
ture that 
manifest loss and injury of both—I can not con- 


intervenes between the two—to the 
ceive. 

It is urged that more frequent reclassifications 
than now prevail are necessary, because there are 
always scholars, who, for various reasons, must 


| If such arrangements be prejudicial to intellee- 
|tual progress, how much more so to that moral 
culture which is vitally dependent on thorough 
knowledge of the character and its impulses? 
What a sacred word DISCIPLINE becomes in con- 
nection with school affairs, when, from the long, 
intimate, sympathetic intercourse of a teacher 
with her scholars, opening out to her intelligent 
appreciation their secret springs of action, she is 
enabled to be wisely discriminating in her esti- 
mates of character and thoroughly just in her 
judgments ; and what a contemptible misnomer 
it is, asa symbol for anything high toned and 





| healthfully effective, when it represents only the 
} . ° ? 
Daring of orderly behavior, and those snap- 


| judgments—so injurious to true moral influence 


—which result from the lack of opportunity to 
fathom the depths of a scholar’s character ! 
“ How slight, moreover, the personal influence 
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of the seine r shen connected for so short a pe- 
Her personal influence 


persuasive of all the 


riod with her scholars! 
—that mightiest and most 
moral forces astir in a school-room, when the 
conditions are such that her character has a suffi- 
cient field to display its realities and assert its 
power !— What temporizing cor- 
rectives can compensate for the privation of that? 

“Mr. Harris appreciates the force of this last 
position. Yet he argues that ‘the school should 
not be a family influence exclusively. It is the 
consequently the pupil 


safeguards and 


transition to civil society ; 
must change teachers often enough to correct any 


one-sided tendencies of social culture that he may | 
*land medicine prepare them for the practice of 


be liable to acquire from the individual teacher. 


“ Very wise re soning in relation to scholars 


old enough to judge with some sagacity and cor- 
) and 


rectness respecting the character of a teacher 
its tendencies, and rescue themselves from any 
damaging bias. But relation to scholars 


young as to be properly in mental and moral 


in 


les uling strings, let the good old statutory decla-| 


ration that the teacher stands in loco parventis re- 
main in full application and efficiency; and the 
introduction of the callow youth 


be postponed. And who will say that the scho- 


profiting by a release from family constraints— | 


with the exception, perhaps, of those who have 


~~. 


reached the topmost grade! 








A NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TENNESSEE. | 


We do not propose to write a treatise on Nor- | « 
mal Schools, nor to make an argument in favor 
of their abolishment. We only desire, in this 
article, to call the attention of the teachers of| 
Tennessee, and of the other 


education throughout the State, to the importance | 


of uniting their influence and concentrating their 


energy in favor of securing from the next Legis- |, 
lature the establishment of a Normal School for! 


the State. At the last meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, a system of Public Schools was organized, 
which is well adapted to the genius of our insti- 
tutions and the wants of our people, and which 


is, upon the whole, as good a system of public 


schools as we could have reasonably hoped to se- | 
;' expected that there will be a large attendance of 


cure. During the past two years this system has 


| 
sO 


to civil society | 


friends of popular) 


School Fournal., 


| been established in most of the counties of the 


State, and has done goud work in the cause of 


education. 

But the ultimate success of our system of pub- 
lie schools depends greatly on the character and 
the State. In 


proportion as they are in any degree inefficient, 


qualifications of the teachers of 


by not being well qualified for their positions, in 
the same degree will our publie schools fail in 
accomplishing the objects for which they are 
established. 

The object of the organization of a Normal 
School is to train and qualify persons for the pro- 
as our schools of law 


fession of teaching, just 


those professions. It gives them all necessary 


instruction in the science and art of teaching, and 
thus prepares them to become efficient in the 
| profession. 

In view of these considerations, and of others 
| which we will not now pause to mention, we feel 
that a good and well endowed Normal School for 
| Tennessee is the very thing which the present 
| educational wants of the State demand of our 
next Legislature. 


Let us all go to work, then, by influencing 


lars of our elementary schools are capable of! public opinion in favor of this object, and by all 


| other lawful means within our power, to put the 
|importance of normal instruction prominently 
before the re presentatives of the people, so as to 


be successful in securing from the Legislature the 


as the present educational wants of Tennessee 
Let discuss this 
let us advocate it in 
our public addresses, Jet us talk it 
| private communications with our fellow-citizens ; 


idemand at their hands. us 


question in the newspapers, 
our 


about in 


and, in all these ways, let us endeavor to awake 


an interest on the subject, so as to secure, in the 


st iblishment of such an institution for the State, 
y 
| 


‘end, the object at which we aim, the establish- 


‘ment of a Normal School for Tennessee. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

It was sometime since determined that the next 
assembling of the State Association shall take 
place on Wednesday and Thursday, the 20th and 
21st days of January, 1875, in the capitol. It is 
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the friends of public education and that the meet- 


The 
State system of instruction has in the main met 
of 


lmnents to it 


ing will be one of more than usual interest. 


the neople, Hut VArIOUS im- 
tor] ad- 


erfection is 


the expectations 


portant amen are sugge , and 


islation lookine to tts 


ditional leg 


proposed, and it is all-important that those who 
have been most intimately connected with the 
praetical operation of the schools should meet to- 
gether to compare notes, to arrive at definite con- 
clusions as totheir wants, and to counsel with and 
honorable members of the Legisla- 


advise the 


ture which will then be in session. 
On the 23d ult. a 


Committee 


me oflicers and 
was held in city, at 
persons were pres Dr. 
J. B. Lindsley, Col. J. O. Griffith, Rev. Wm. 
Shelton, Prof. W. Marks, Supt. S. Y. Caldwell, 
Dr. J. Kalisch, Supt. A. S. Currey and Kev. H. 


S. 


tinge of the 
Executive 


which the following 


Bennett. 
After full discussion, the following programme 
was adopted for the meeting of the Association 
ing January: 
PROGRAMME, 

Wednesday, January 20, 9 A. M.—Meeting of 
officers. 

10— Address 
Porter. 
Response by President J. B. Lindsley. 


of Weleome—Governor J. D. 


Report of Secretary. 

Appointment of Memorial Committee. 

Organization—Admission of members. 

11 a. M.—Address by Supt. A. Pickett, 
Memphis. 

2 p. m.—Address: Needed improvements in 
the School Law of Tennessee—Col. J. M. Flem- 
ing. 

Discussion on the subject of the address. 

6 p. Mai—Addresses: W. H. Ruffner, Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction, Virginia; H. A. M. 
Henderson, Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Kentucky. 

THURSDAY MORNING, 

10 a. M.—Normal Schools—J. B. Lindsley. 

Discussion to be opened by Dr. Wm. Shelton. 

11 a. M.—The County Superintendent—H. 
Presnell. 

2 p. M.—Reports of Committees and Genera! 


Business. 


of 


u.—Addresses: President A. 1. White, 


Dr. B. Sears, Peabody Trus- 


7 P. 
Cornell University ; 
tees, 

Phe propriety of publishi CHOOL JOUR- 
1. and the 
instructed to exam- 
nerits of the question and 


S. Y. Caldwell w: 


Publishing Committee. 


bolshine 


ine into the report at 


the next meeting, i is 


added to the 





VALEDICTORY. 
of 


altogether prob ble 


Chis | number of volume on 


the JOURNAL, and it being 


wing the last 


that some other, and it is to be hoped better, 


management for it may be devised for the next 


vear, it is prope r that we re ye rt and 


progress 
render an aceount of ow stewardship 

In retrospecting the vear’s work we find many 
causes to be thankful that it has heen the means 
of placing us in communication with so many 
that our 


1 
peen ap- 


good and true friends of. education, and 
feeble eflorts to promote the cause have 
preciated by as many as have given us their aid 
and comfort. We trust that some seed has been 
sown that will produce good results, and that 
some errors have been pointed out and corrected, 

We have, however, to regret that the results 
attained have by no means realized the hopes of 
How far 


its failure is to be attributed to our want of abil- 


those who inaugurated the enterprise. 


ity to successfully edit such a paper, it does not 
Our 


readers have already made up their own opinions 


become us to say. work is done, and our 


on this point. - It is however due them and our- 
selves to state some of the unanticipated difficul- 
ties with which the new enterprise has had to 
eontend, 

In the first place, it has been made to appear 
most clearly that a sufficient public sentiment in 
favor of a school journal, to support one in this 
State, is yet to be created. The expectations of 
those who predicted its success have by no means 
been realized, and their promises to work for it, 
if started, have been very poorly kept. Very 
few have contributed any thing for its pages and, 
except by some of the County Superintendents, 
its behalf has been made in 


but little eilort in 
securing subscribers. There is a lamentable apa- 


thy everywhere, even among teachers, in the 
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matter of seeking or promoting educational im-| 
provement. It very poorly expresses the true| 
status to say that this feeling was intensified by | 
the agitation of the Civil Rights Bill. The dis- | 
cussion of that measure, for the time, pa raly zed | 
every energy of the friends of public schools in 
this State, and since that, our enterprise has met 
with no encouragement whatever. 

These circumstances were anything but encour- 
aging to the publishers, and they have not been 
as prompt as they otherwise might have been in 
working out the successive numbers. 

It had also its unfavorable influence upon the 
editors ; especially as they were doing gratuitous 
work at a time when it required the closest atten- 
tion to one’s legitimate business to pass success- | 
fully through the trials of a financial drouth. | 
Hence we have to acknowledge that we, too, 
have promised more than we have performed. 

Our managing editor found the duties of the 
State superintendency and the unexpected diffi- 
culties and discouragements of the venture, so| 
great, that he has had no heart for the work, and 
has contributed but little to its advancement. Of; 
the adjunct editors, Col. Frizzell has rendered no 
assistance, and Dr. Jones has been in bad health 
part of the time, and so occupied with other mat- | 
ters of “church and state” that he has found 
time to write only three or four articles; and | 
thus the paper has been kept up by the efforts of | 
the remaining assistants at such times as they 
could spare, the one from the constant duties of 
supervising the city schools, the other from en-| 
gagements of another class. 


| 


Upon the whole we feel gratified that we have | 
done no worse. The publishers have not paid | 
expenses, but have demonstrated that such an| 
enterprise, efficiently conducted and properly | 
supported by the friends of education, can be! 
made self-supporting, and may be made to pay) 
handsomely. 

The matter is being carefully considered by the 
Executive Board of tne State Teachers’ Associa- | 
tion, and we feel confident that arrangements will | 
be consummated for placing the enterprise on a/ 
more enduring basis for another year, and that it | 
will yet be made the great instrument for good to | 
our State, so fondly expected by the friends of 
popular enlightenment. 
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[ConTRIBUTIONS. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


s 
The social instinct in children is developed at a 


very early age, even before the awakening of rea- 


son, and should be eultivated as the most im- 
portant element in a child’s education, because 
upon it depends the moral culture of childhood, 
and, consequently the happiness and_ usefulness 
of maturer life. This social cultivation must be 
accomplished in the society of others of similar 
age and capacity, for only among equals can so- 
cial harmony exist. If this necessity in young 


children is not met by gathering them together 


/under the care and guidance of judicious teach- 


ers, they will seek such society as opportunity 
affords them, whether it be for good or bad, and 
observation teaches us that they are neither as 
scrupulous nor as aristocratic in their selection of 
associates as their elders would have them. What 
is such a gathering of children under proper care 
and guidance, as it always should be, but a school, 
or better still a “ kindergarten Freebel, the 
great founder of kindergarten science, received 
children into his own school at four years of age, 


99 


and even earlier, and the same rule is in practice 
now wherever kindergartens exist. In most of 
the States of our country, the law provides for 


|the education of children at six years of age. 


We propose to advocate a medium between these 
two as a suitable age for children to enter school, 
provided the school and its requirements are 
suited to the capacities of this age. Indeed, we 
do not consider their admittance to school so 
young, a question of capacity, but expedience. 
We are bold, also, to believe that children will 
be willing to attend school, in proportion as the 
school is made instructive and interesting to 
them. It is not strange that they refuse to go 
when the place is made hateful to them by the 
unnatural restraints and unjust requirements of 
teachers ignorant or negligent of their mental 
and bodily activities. 

The question naturally arises, should such 
young children be admitted to our schools? We 
answer emphatically, no. Seven years is even a 
tender age for such a school as ours. Our expe- 
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rience and observation prove that children who 
enter here at an earlier age either lose their in- 
terest after a time and lag in their classes or fail 
entirely to come up to the ordinary requirements 
life. There are exceptions it is true, 
but rare ones. 
ciated together, it is necessary to a proper degree 
of order, that rigid restraints be exercised, and 
in this there is danger of injuring the nervous 
organization of delicate children, or quenching 
their vivacity, which is the pride of our youth. 


of school 
Again, where so 


If we were able to support kindergarten or in- 


fant schools conducted on scientific principles, | 


education generally would receive a new impetus, 


and every grade and department would soon feel 


the elevating influence. But these would neces- 
sitate a “training school” for teachers, and we 
cannot expect this for years to come. For the 
sake of youth, we hope and trust this happy con- 
summation is not far distant. 


Nashville, Dee. 1, 1874 OMA. 





A SCHOOL COLLOQUY. 
DRAMATIS PERSON: 

LECTURER, in citizen’s suit. 

JONATHAN, in comical down-east style, one 
leg of his pants inside his boot. 

Patrick has a shabby old coat and hat, with 
a short thick stick in his hand. 

Hans has any fantastic looking patched coat, 
a finical kind of cap and a huge pipe. 

The piece opens as a regular lecture on 

ASTRONOMY. 

There is no science more elevating and enno- 
bling in its influences than Astronomy. Nor is 
elevation of the intellect the only benefit arising 
from this sublime and beautiful science. By its 
aid the mariner traverses the trackless ocean, and 
almost bids defiance to the raging tempest which 
threatens his frail bark with destruction. The 
philosopher looks out upon space, numbering 
world upon world, as they revolve in their end- 
less cycles, and almost imagines that he hears 
“the music of the spheres.” Its most learned 
disciples in antiquity held to the opinion that the 
earth isa vast plaii: around which revolve the 
sun, moon and stars. But this theory has long 
since given place to that founded upon the great 


35 


many are asso- | 


law of gravitation. This system teaches that the 
sun is the center around which revolve the plan- 
ets in eliptical orbits. First comes Mercury, then 
Venus, and third in the series our Earth, going 


It 


she turns on her 





around the Sun in 365 days and six hours. 
has also been determined that 
laxis every 24 hours, thus producing day and 
night, and thus— 

(Jonathan here gets up in the crowd.) 

Jonathan.—Now you'd better stop yer ’tarnal 
steamin and puffin’ thar, fur I ’aint a goin to hear 
it no longer; and so I ’aint. 

Lecturer.—My friend, you will oblige me by 
waiting till 1 am through; then, if you wish, we 
will talk the matter over fairly. 

Jon.—Wall—that’s tarnacious farr any way ; 
so I guess as how I will, provided you tell no 
more of them tarnal hard yarns 0’ yourn. 

Lec.—I promise then, and proceed. I was 
just observing that our earth is a spherical ball, 
and by its revolutions produces day and night. 

Jon.—Thar—yer at yer tarnal hard yarns 
agin. Now see here, Mister, darned if I don’t 
drag yer down from yer dignity in a considerable 
less nor no time, if yer don’t dry up. Far I 
won’t stand here and see you impose on a civer- 
lized, edicated community, and say nuthin nuther; 
not I—now wind up instanter, plague on ye. 

Lec.—My friend, come near and we will to 
explain it to you. 

Jon.— What! come up thar? whar you are! 
hey !!! 

Dec.— Yes, right up here, I won’t hurt you 
in the least. 

Jon.—Wall, I hate to most alfiredly, but I 
guess I ain’t afeared, when daddy went right 
smack up to the cannon’s mouth, when he was 
with Gineral Jackson in the Mexican war, so 
here goes. (Goes up nearer him.) Now go 
ahead ! 

Lec.—Now, you see if the the world is round 
day and night can be produced in no other way 
than by the earth’s turning. 

Pat.—(rushing in.) Arrah, Sure, and its not 
yourself that manes to say as how the world 
turns round to be sure? Fur its mysilf that’s 
bin ploddin round for this minny a day, and devil 
the bit did Liver see it turn fur this once, bad 


luck to ye— 





(Enter Hans stepping short and quick.) 
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roundt? Vel! py sure I comes all de way frum 
mine fater landt, and he pees chust vare he use 
(During this time Jonathan has been | 


to vas. 
gazing at Hans surprised.) 

Jon.—In the name of sheo-strings and barrel- , 
hoops, whar did you come from? | 
gracius, you are the tarnelest specimen of human 
natur I ever seed in my hull born days! 

Hans, (turning to him.)—Vats dat you zay? | 

Lec.—Ah! gentlemen, I see you don’t see in- 
to it. 

Pat (raising his stick somewhat.)—An it’s not | 
meself that ye manes to say that I can’t see with 
me own two blissed eyes, bad luck to ye, fur the 
saying o’ the like o’ that—ye ugly spalpeen you, 
(brandishing his stick.) 

Lec.—I mean you don’t understand me, 


swow. tew 


Hans.—No py sure, me no standt unter him 
for notting, py sure—(looking at the feet of Lec.) 

Lec.—Well, but I mean to say you don’t com- 
prehend it. Now, the earth is round and it must 
turn around. 

Hans.— Yase ! 

Lec.—And if it turns around it must produce 
day and night. 

Hans.—Yase ! 

Jon.— Yase! yasE!! ye tarnal gump of a 
dutchman, that’s all you can say, “ yase,” and 
smoke yer tarnal old pipe. 

Pat, (shaking his stick at Jonathan, and 
inclining his head.)—See here! ye’d better be 
afther shuttin up yer clatter thar, or it’s mesilf 
that ’Il be afther doin it for ye—baste of a ninny! 

Lec.—No controversy, gentlemen ; no contro- 
versy. 

Jon.—Why I never seed such a blarsted set 
of gabblin’ geese in my hull born days. 
I didn’t. 

Pat.—Thar ye’s talkin agin. Now ye’d bitter 
be afther quittin, or its mesilf that ’Il be afther 
(pretending to strike him with the stick) takin 
me shellaley from the saft head 0’ ye, to be sure, 

(Jonathan steps back doubling his fists.) 

Lec.—Gentlemen, fighting will do no good ; 
you may fight always, and still the earth will 
turn. 

Jon.—-No it don’t nuther; for didn’t uncle 
Zeek say so? an I guess he orter know, when 
he’s been to Bosting twice, and back agin, and 


I swow 





hull nights to 


he set up tew 

watch the tarnal critter turn, and didn’t see it 
nuther. 

Lec.—Of course, he couldn’t see it in the dark. 

Pat—Och ! sure, an’ if the world turns round, 
its my own blissed self that "Il jist wait till she 
comes along and be in ould Ireland this moment, 
I would sure, be jabers. 

Lec.—The world having a rotary motion, you, 
of course, would have a rotary motion with it. 

Hans.— Vel, now, py sure, dish vorldt can no 
turn offer. Vy! vare wouldt all de water in de 
mill-tam go to? But 
my mill-tam andt my prudder Shake’s has pin 
bilt tese tirty years, and dey ish ash goot as ever, 
andt full of vater. 

Jon.—No, nor that ain’t the wust on’t nuther. 
Why, if the world turned over, wouldn’t the 
cows and hogs, an all the dum critters be a whirl- 


To old Nick’s, py sure! 


in’ round on their heads, and wouldn’t the horses 
and trees, and hills all be turned topsy-turvey, 
and everytning fall off uv the bottom side—he? 

Lec.—But the force of gravity keeps things in 
their right places. 

Jon.—See here, Mister, whar would the tar- 
nal things go to if it turned round? Why! it 
would make mince-meat of us all in mighty site 
less nor no time. 

Hans.—I no sees vy it gits dark ven the vorldt 
turns offer, no how. 

Lec.—I will explain it to you, gentlemen, 
(Takes out an apple.) Now let this be the earth, 
and suppose we are on this side next the sun, now, 
(interrupted.) 

Jon.—Ye tarnal gump, we ain’t thar though ; 
an’ ef we was woul n’t we fall overboard, he? 

Lec.—Well, but let this be the earth, and that 
spot the place where we live. Now you see 
when the earth turns over we would soon be in 
the dark ; don’t you see ? 

Jon.— Yes, I guess we are in the dark sure 
enough. 

Lec.—It turns on, and in six hours we come 
around next to the sun again, and (interrupted.) 

Pat.—Och! bliss me! I see him now, and it’s 
mesilf that ’ll be afther lavin and gittin on the 
fince till swate Ireland comes along. So farewell 
to yees, for a sit of roguish spalpeens—bad luck 
to yees! 

(Exit Pat, shaking his stick.) 
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Jon.—See here, Mister, I that 
blarsted apple turn as well as you kin; give it 
here. (Tries to take the apple.) 

Lec.—Please wait till I am done. 
see the side that was to the light is in the dark, | 
and (interrupted) 

Jon.—Who in darnation can’t see that ? Now 
give me the apple. (Snatches the apple.) 

Hans.—I can see it shust so goot as effer [| 


kin make 


Now you 


seed anyting—ha! ha! 


Jon.—Now you see it begins to turn, and we! 
D z ; 


are right thar; well, when we git around here, 
away we go, (puts the apple in his teeth, and runs 
out laughing aloud.) 

Lec.—(runs after 
here! you scoundrel ! ! 

Hans.—(Stands gaping after them till they are 
gone, then says): Vel, it ish all right, shtill de 
voridt turnsch offer! saying): I'll 
go and see it turn. 


him saying) Here! stop 


(Goes out 





LEND ME THY JEWELS. 


! of Columbia’s realm, 


Mother, 
Lend me thy jewels; naught have I, save one, 


Cornelia! 


A beauteous pearl—an heir-loom—and I see 

Heaven’s radiance gleaming far adown its depths, 

And warning me that angel hands, ere long, 

May take this jewel rare, to Him, who gave 

His crimson life-drops for the beauteous gem. 

Gemless and lonely then, I'l sit and mourn 

For jewels not my own;—then lend me thine. 

Wear them thyself not always;--why shouldst thou ?— 

For e’en when off thy brow, their light still gleams 

In beauteous haloes round thy queenly head. 

Then lend them me, that I, like Cynthia pale, 

In silver sunbeams decked, may beauteous be, 

When shades of evening fall o’er land and sea, 

And holy night in silence reigns alone. 

I'll treasure these thy jewels with the care 

I should were they my own; and naught shall dim 

The heaven-born radiance prisoned in their depths. 

I'll lave them in sweet nature’s clearest streams; 

I’ll twine them gracefully about my head, 

And clasp them lovingly upon my breast ; 

Then soothed and lulled with gentle peace, I'll sleep, 

And dream they are my own ;—and when is passed 

Lite’s night and all its dreams, though sweet, though sad, 

And we awake, a glorious morn to greet, 

And snowy robes and jewels bright we seek 

To grace our presence at Heaven’s dazzling court, 

Ah, then thou ’It claim thy jewels;—yet for me, 

The lingering radiance of those priceless gems, 

Like odor sweet around the shattered vase, 

Shall round my brow a beauteous halo make; 

The signet-ring that opens Eden’s gate,— 

The coronal that holds the radiant gems 

We bring, to place in Love’s bright diadem. 
Nashville, Dec. 1, 1874. 


ELEMENTAR RY IN ‘STRU CTION. 


| The nearer we approach nature, in this most 
important part of a child’s education, the more 
successful we will become. 

| Children are characterized 
restlessness, imitativeness, and yet when a child 
enters school the first thing the teacher does is to 
suppress these natural traits, especially talkative- 


by talkativeness, 


|) hess. 

| Ido not advocate talking in school, but have 
| found that this troublesome trait can be turned to 
| good account. In the first recitation given by the 
| word- method system, after teaching the word, 

boy, for instance, let individual children tell what 
a boy boy who can do 
certain things they have Teacher 
rects the mistakes both of language and tone ; 
they are pleased to be allowed to talk, and are 
quieter in their seats for the indulgence ; besides 
it helps them to put their ideas into words, being 
a simple language, composition and reading les- 
By pursuing this method, by the 
time they an intuitive idea 
of elementary composition. I have had very 
creditable compositions from children thus drilled, 
while yet in the first reader, and instead of being 
a task it was a pleasure, and given as a reward 


can do; what to say of a 


named ? cor- 


' 


son combined. 
can read, they have 


for good conduct. 

Composition begins as soon as a child begins to 
talk; his first learned at his mother’s 
knee; children enjoy their reading lessons by 
For such a 


lesson is 


combining them with composition. 
I require closed books; write a proper 
noun as the the lesson; children 
build up sentences to be read from the board—to 
get proper emphasis, teacher asks what “ John” 
did? how he did it? what kind of a boy? Draw 
lines under words emphasizical and in such a 


lesson 


key-note to 


manner as to present to the eye a picture of the 
rise and fall of the voice. Erase and let children 
reproduce the lesson for the next recitation, this 
I suppose all teach- 





is a good spelling exercise. 
ers would believe exclusively in the phonic method 
|of spelling if the pupils spelt by ear alone, but 
‘as sight spelling is necessary, would it not be a 
| good plan to combine with the elementary sounds, 
| drilling children to consider words as pictures, as 
proof-readers are said to do? 

“ Activity and variety are laws of childhood— 
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change is rest.” 
as we generally express it, gives full scope to the 
principle just quoted. Beginning with units, 
teach the gradual increase by ones, their general 
magnitudes, combining numbers in all possible 
forms—to be systematic a series of plus and minus 
tables can be used, with exercises; the skillful 
teacher can invent or lead children to invent ; 
one exercise seems to please them very much, viz: 
Taking their table to pieces. I let them imagine 
it is a house, and they take it apart to see how 
*tis made, as in the table of sevens they get twen- 
ty-eight by adding seven four times, and fourteen 
doubled gives the same answer; what add to twen- 
ty-eight to get thirty-five ; or what two numbers 
in the table of threes make eighteen, in sixes, 
nines? There is but little difficulty in teaching 
practical addition and subtraction when pupils 
have been well drilled mentally, multiplication 
and division comes quite easy by making the first 
two rules their basis. 

That great educator, Pestalozzi, laid down as 
one of his principles: “Proceed from the known 
to the unknown, from the particular to the gen- 
eral, from the concrete to the abstract.” Yet how 
often is this principle violated in teaching geog- 
raphy. Children are taught about distant coun- 
tries when they don’t know the geography of their 
own State or even city; and geographical defini- 
tions when their meaning is entirely abstract. I 
think this study should begin in the school- 
room, teach its boundaries, bringing in the 
cardinal points and scale to which a map is drawn, 
branching out from this the geography of the 
world can be taught. Definitions need not be 
abstract, if the teacher will remind pupils of 
pieces of ground they have seen surrounded by 
water, of ponds and hills, which the imagination 
can expand into lakes and mountains; by compar- 
ison with real objects they can be taught that 
mountains are river-feeders and regulators. 

But all our teaching will come to naught if 
we do not attend to the morals of our pupils. 
Morality is founded upon the truths of the gospel 
and is the corner-stone of all good citizenship ; 
on the mother and the teacher depends the future 
good or ill of the nation. 

In a school where regular lessons were given 
in moral instruction, the lessons were graded or 


‘ 7 
Number lessons, or arithmetic} 





divided into steps, as: First step, moral im- 


to tell a story which she has in her mind, then 
make an application to their own conduct in the 
same circumstances; or with a picture—children 
note objects in the picture, whether persons or 
things—also actions, what each person is doing— 
then deduce the story, from the observations 
made, and in such a manner as to excite their 
interest and sympathy—application as before, 
Second step, moral qualities. Teacher furnishes 
himself with a list of moral qualities with suit- 
able stories—as diligence, brought out by the 
story of the busy bee; given in much the same 
Third, moral character, as 
The fisherman, newsboy, 


manner as the first. 
for subject matter: 
sailor, their duties and qualifications, with the 
application. A great deal of information can be 
given at this stage; the imagination and reason 
Fourth step, moral principles 
In this step a 


has wider scope. 
introductory to moral philosophy. 
course of lessons on emblems and symbols can 
be given, as for example: Hope, an anchor ; 
Victory, a wreath, ete. The more general way, 
however, is to teach by analogy, taking for sub- 


ject some such as “spring and childhood;” not only 
is the reasoning and imagination exercised, but 
comparison also, so that the mind as well as the 
The application in this step 


heart is cultivated. 
is very fine. 

All lessons of this kind involve much labor 
and study on the part of the teacher, but by-and- 
by when the world, the old school-house, is burned 
up, and God, the great teacher, calls us out upon 
the floor of heaven to stand that final examina- 
tion, the best pupil will stand at the head of the 
class. Mary A. D. 
Nashwille, Tenn. 





A TEACHER who believes in the lecture plan 
of conducting recitations, had several visitors 
present to hear a lesson in geography by an In- 
termediate class. Wishing to elicit the idea of 
“long-river” which he had given them a few 
days before, he asked, Why is the Connecticut 
river so called ? 

After a somewhat ominous pause, one of the 
class bounced to his feet, snapping his fingers 
with eager desire to tell “ what he knew about 
it”’ and answered, “ Because it connects Vermont 
and New Hampshire and cuts through Massachu- 
setts.” 
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“<¢T will try to get on the right side of him,’ 


said an eminent teacher in regard to a turbulent 

boy, whom the school officers had dk termined ti 

expel as a‘ hopeless case,’ but the teacher’s skill 

BOOKS RECEIVED. and kindness transformed that reckless lad inte 

—_— an affeetionate and diligent pupil, who in late: 

Epucation ABROAD AND Orner Parers—by B. G. North- years, when raised to high eminence as a_ states 

rop, LL.D. Published by A, 8. Barnes & Co., New York.) man, still gratefully and repeatedly acknowledge: 

This is an octavo volume of 176 pages, hand-| his indebtedness for success to the patience and 

somely gotten up on tinted paper and in muslin | discrimination of General Salem Toune, his earl 

binding, containing not only the exhaustive argu-| teacher.” 

ment of the author against the fashionable folly A foot note tells us that the pupil was Hon. 

of sending our youths to European institutions of| Wm. L. Marey. 


learning, but the opinions of some of the most 
MoraAt PxHinvosopny—by Andrew B. Peabody, D.D. LLAD 


eminent educators in the country, and articles : , Bes 
. Published by \. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 


selected from leading journals, as indicative of 
the views of the press upon this growing evil. Phis os eee OF moras AteeNES pK pared fo 
It also contains ten essays on other highly the use of the freshman class in Harvard College, 

al: ( ain a : ht : a ee Ser ye sal aes pe. 
interesting topics. While we cannot fully en- and fitted for advanced high chool classes. Th 
at ae ; 2) ie stvle is clear : oreible : t arrang , 
dorse all of his views, especially those in favor % ke is clear and — - ; “ Wittieg a 

, . : . > cs perlect; » analysis subiects exhaust- 
of compulsory education, we regard it one of the pepe Petes; the ape 5 oF pa 
. : re; wtion exalted, elegant, : impressive, 
most valuable collections that has been published. | '¥°’ the diction exalted, elegan fl und Im pressive 
Asa samp of the stv le and IS eEXprr ing | No better text-book on the subject can he put 

A585 a Bk ec ue s > 4 re 5 CSS vy ? 
most happily our convictions on the particular | into the hands of our youth, and if the principle 
subject, we give this extract from the essay on! inculeated in the four chapters devoted respective- 
: ; S 5 « » ca 


Mental Philosophy : 


“School government is a difficult subject to| 
teach by any general rules, and yet its intrinsic} “' would ae ent a higher type of humanity 
importane " assigns to it the first place among | than the world has ever vet beheld. 

aie 


the preparatory studies of the teacher. It is} Goxcrrurion or THE Unrrep STATES wide ki 


ly to prudence, justice, fortitude and order, could 


be impressed upon the lives of the entire people, 


based on a thorough and practical knowledge of | LL.D. Published by Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. 


the laws of mind, of influence, and motive, the} The Constitution is taken up by sections and 

philosophy of the sensibilities and the will. | briefly but pointedly discussed by questions and 
‘ . . . » . | ™ .: ¢ 

“Sagacity in the discernment of character is} 


' 


answers, adapting it most admirably to use as a 
] 


one of the secrets of success both in the govern-} text-book. As to the importance of such a study 
ment and instruction of children. The surest} the author justly says, “ Ask a number of bows 
way to know others is first to know ourselves ;/at school almost any reasonable question in geop- 
and if we would understand the juvenile mind—| raphy or history, and you will see dozens ready 
an attainment as rare as it is important—we must] to reply without a moment’s hesitation. But ask 
ourselves be children again, and, so far as possi-|them what will be necessary, when they grow up, 
ble, reeall our earliest feelings, passion, motives,| to entitle them to vote, what constitutes citizen- 
prejudices, and all our mental processes. He}ship, what rights a citizen of one State has in 
who thus reads himself will readily read others,| another State, or any other simple and obvious 
while ignorance of one’s self presupposes and| question in regard to the Constitution of their 
necessitates a misjudgment of others. An inti-j}country, and you will be met with a profound 
mate knowledge of our pupils, their character-| silence. And is not a knowledge of his imme- 
istic traits of mind and heart, their good quali-| diate personal rights and duties quite as import- 
ties, and still more, their evil tendencies and in-| ant to the young American, as_ to be acquainted 
clinations, will facilitate the adaptation of motives} with a long catalogue of dead kings or distant 
o their individual necessities. cities ?” 








, 
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which the party in power in controlling the affairs 
of the nation, is periodically accused by the op- 


position of violating the provisions of the Consti- | 


tution, certainly that instrument should be more 
closely studied, not only by the youths of the 
land but by those high in authority. 


GRADED SINGERS FoR GRADED Scnoors—by Blackman & 
Whittemore. Published by John Church & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

This is a series 

Graded Songs, by the same publishers, which 


have been adopted very generally in the schools | 
They have been in use | 


of the South and West. 
in the Nashville and Edgefield public schools, and 
have contributed no little to the successful intro- 
duction of vocal music in them. The new se- 
ries is, however, a 
old, and all lovers of song have cause to thank 
the authors for thus furnishing the most methodi- 
cally arranged and elegantly selected exercise 
books possible for the training of young vocalists. 
In fact the advanced numbers contain really 
classical selections from the best German music, 
and are all that could be desired, both for mu- 
sical drill and cultivating the taste. They are 
well graded as class-books, and all the music is 
new. An admirable feature is the introduction 
of accompaniments for the instrument, and the 
arrangement of piecies in the latter half of each 
which may be used for keeping up the interest 
by rote singing, as far as it may be thought judi- 
cious in teaching scientifically. No. 1 is adapted 
to use in the Primary Department; No. 2 in the 
Intermediate ; No. 3 in the Grammar, and No. 4 
in High School, and adult classes.. The prices 
are 25, 50, 75 cents and $1 respectively. 

PRACTICAL AND CriticAL GrRAMMAR—by Noble Butler. 

Jno. P. Morton & Co., publishers, Louisville, Ky. 

The author has very practically and very criti- 
cally performed the task implied in the title to 
his book. In the hands of such advanced pupils 
as it was evidently intended for, it will take a 
front rank with the best text-books published on 
this subject. It may too be very appropriately 
used with pupils of somewhat matured under- 
standing who have never studied grammar pre- 
viously, by commencing, as is suggested in the 
preface, with the chapter on etymology. 


intended to take the place of 


vast improvement upon the | 


| of the pronouns—especially the compound rela- 


| tive so-called. 

The method for showing the analysis of sen- 
‘tences is very ingenious and satisfactory, and the 
remarks under the rules of syntax are very full, 
making it a most valuable book of reference for 
The nicest questions of construction are 


| 


| teachers. 
elaborated exhaustively. 

| If there is an objection to the book at all, it is 
| that it adheres, perhaps, too closely to the arrange- 
;ment and methods of the classical grammars and 


i those modeled after them. 


FourTtEEN Werks 1x Human Puystotogy—by J. D. 


Steele, Ph. D. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 

York and Chicago. 

This little treatise is written inthe usual happy 
| style of the author, and invests the usually dry 
isubject with an interest that makes it very at- 
tractive. As nearly as can be done, his by accurate 
and lucid descriptions and explanations, and by 
the most elegant illustrations of the organs of 
the body, the learner is made to see every thing 
as itis in nature, while the foot notes make prac- 
tical applications of the principles taught, which - 
are invaluable in impressing them upon the minds 


of pupils. 

The text is arranged with reference to being 
used in recitation by the topical method, but 
there are pointed and searching questions for re- 
view inserted at the close of each section. 

Altogether it is an admirable manual, and 
should be largely introduced into grammar and 
district schools. 

INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA—by Edward Olney, Professor 
of Mathematies in the University of Michigan. Publish- 
ed by Sheldon & Co., New York. 








| 
| This is a work for beginners. Its 
| pose is to make an easy and agreeable transition 


main pur- 
'from arithmetical to algebraic notation, and to 
| lay the foundation on which the source of alge- 
| bra may afterwards be built. It is well adap- 
‘ted to the object designed. It presents principles 
| in the simplest form. It discusses them in the 
|most practical manner. It arranges them in the 
most natural order. The elements of liberal no- 
tation, the four fundamental rules of numbers, 
simple equations, quadrate equations, ratio and 
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proportion are subjects treated. The style is 


very simple, so as to be easily comprehended by 
children ; and yet the 


comprehensive, so as to give full and accurate 


language is correct and 


statements of the principles which are discussed. 


It is intended to be an introduction to the an- 
thor’s Complete School Algebra, the first of a se- 
ries, of which his University Algebra is the com- 
pletion. 


We take great pleasure in commending the 


book to the attention of teachers and parents, for | 


the use of children in our public and private 
schools. 





ISCELLANEOUS. 


A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
OUR EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS DEMAND SUCH 
AN INSTITUTION—THE LIVELIEST COMMUNITY 
WILL SECURE THE LOCATION. 


The project of establishing a State Normal 
School, for the education and training of teachers, 
has been long under consideration by the Tennes- 
see State Teachers’ Association, and by many 
friends of popular education not connected with 
that body. The interests of Tennessee 
now demand such an institution more impera- 
tively than ever. At a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee and officers of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a committee to receive from the different 


school 


towns and communities desiring the location of 


such school, proposals for the donation of lands, 
buildings, furniture or funds, to be used in con- 
nection with such aid as may be received from 
the Peabody fund and the State for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such Normal School, 
and for the support of a faculty for the same- 
Communications should be addressed to Jno. M- 
Fleming, State Superintendent, prior to the 18th 
of January next. Jno. M. FLEMING, 
State Superintendent. 
S. Watson, 
Peabody Trustee. 
8S. Y. CALDWELL, 
Superintendent Nashville Schools. 
Nashwille, Dee. 3, 1874. 
Tennessee papers please copy. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF 


PEDAGOGY. 


BY W. H. HAILMAN,. 


The history of any art or science is the great 
receptacle of the thoughts and achievements in 
that art or science; hence it furnishes the basis 
|of progress. 

ry . . 
| The man who re-invents the steam engine to- 
this 


day, proves himself a master mind; but 
|mastership does not benefit the race, which is al- 
| ready in possession of the steam engine. On the 
‘other hand, the race would have been benefited 
| by the labors of this master mind if he had de- 
Bae his energies to the same field on the basis 
|of James Watt’s achievements. 
ition, too, the teacher who, ignorant of Pestalozzi’s 


Thus, in educa- 


jand Freebel’s principles, re-discovers one or more 
|of these, proves thereby that he is the peer of 
these pedagogic heroes, but his labors yield no 
gain to the race, and he would have been a much 
more useful member of the craft had he, even 
with inferior powers, devoted himself to the prin- 
ciples discovered, to the apostleship, as it were, 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 

Again, if we consider that the empiric in phys- 
ical science must waste a great amount, not only 
of time and working force, but also of material, 
in order to arrive at his results, we are justified 
in looking upon him as an absolutely injurious 
member of, society, who destroys where he would 
create. Yet, in view of the abundance of inor- 
ganic material and its apparent indifference, we 
may forgive him his blundering, and while -we 
pity him, we may still honor him. Not so with 
the blunderer in educational matters, whose ma- 
terial lives and grows, and, in consequence of his 
mistakes, may live and grow into misery and 
crime. Such a blunder becomes a curse to soci- 
ety, and should not be countenanced. Indeed, it 
is no hyperbole if educational empericism, in the 
family as well as the schools, is designated as 
“murder of the innocents.” 

How little this fact is generally appreciated, ap- 
pears from the indifference of parents and aver- 
age school authorities to the preparation of those 
whom they employ in the very things which are 
of the most importance. The future teacher is 





examined in a number of arts and sciences, but 





in educational principles and pedagogic skill. 


The training of the youngest pupils, most easily | 
impressed for good or evil, is still, in the major- | 


ity of cases, intrusted to the least experienced, 
for the sake of economizing expense. It is evi- 
dent that a knowledge of the history of education, 
an acquaintance with the thoughts of earnest men 
who have gone before us, a familiarity with the 
results of faithful laborers in the same as in sim- 


ilar fields, in intimacy with their struggles, their | 


martyrdom, or their triumph, will do much to 
enhance our efficiency, as well as our personal 
self-respect, while, at the same time, it will rid 
us of every vestige of self-complacent pedantry, 
and indolent servile submission to arbitrary au- 


thority. 


failures, as well as by the suceesses of our prede-| 
cessors, it will teach us still to look ahead and to 


strain every nerve in earnest, thoughtful efforts 
to approach the yet distant ideal— From the His- 
tory of Pedagogy. 





“THE men who would always teach, are the 
greatest obstacles to learning.” The human 
mind loves learning but hates to be instructed. 
The learned man must possess exquisite taste in 
imparting his information, otherwise he makes 
himself and his learning odious. The teacher 
who talks much, and allows his pupils to say lit- 
tle, is no educator, but a huge obstacle in the way 
of the shooting of the young idea. 





In A school “out West,” a child being called 
on to name three distinguished American writers, 
replied, “ Frank Leslie, Frank Munro, and Anon- 
ymous.” On being questioned further it was his 
candid opinion that Frank Leslie made the best 
pictures, but that Anonymous wrote the best 


poetry. 





A ciT1zEN. of Kansas complains that they have 
to pay a first-class teachers $40 per month, while 
they can hire a man to make rails for $16 per 
month. Another proposes to charge teachers $5 
each, for certificates to obtain money to pay the 
examiner. Here is a field for teachers who are 
blessed with the missionary spirit. 


While it will enable us to profit by the | 


D? 


N YOU REA 
| Can you read? isa question answered in the 
‘affirmative by all grades of intelligence, from 
‘the school boy who has just stumbled through 
his first reader to the triumphant graduate who, 
‘diploma in hand, turns his back upon further ac- 
|quisition of knowledge as well as upon college 
| walls, from the self-important free-school ma’am 
‘to the honest old expounder of scripture, who yet 
‘admitted that “biblical” scholar. 
Why, we can all read; yet point us out 
a good reader. How many of your acquaintance? 
They are not reckoned by the score in most 
neighborhoods, cultivated though the locality be, 
and the search extended to pulpit, rostrum, and 
The first step to excellence in 


he was no 


Read ! 


academic hall. 
lany artis to form some conception at the outset 
‘of the undertaking to be performed, and observ- 
ers have said that effort is always wonderfully 
proportioned to the height of the standard which 
the aspirant erects for himself as the acme of his 
ambition. 





Patrick Byrp presented himself a few days 
since for registration as a pupil in the public 
schools. The Principal, having located his place 
of residence, and learned that his age was eight 
years, inquired: “ What is your father’s given 
name ?” 

Pat.—His name is Mr. Byrd. 

Principal,—Is it Mr. Tom Byrd? Mr. Bill 
Byrd? or what? 

Pat.—Jest Mr. Byrd. 

Principal— What does your ma call him at 
home ? 


Pat.—Sometimes she 


calls him honey, and 


sometimes buzzard. 
‘om 

On A beautiful moon-light night in last June, 
a class in astronomy from the high school was 
out on capitol hill making siderial observations, 
or rather were on a starring tow, when the fel- 
lowing conundrum was propounded by the “right 
hand funny man” of the company. “ What ig 
the difference between a fixed star and a meteor?” 
Response by the smartest girl. “ Why, one is a 
sun (son) and the other a darter (daughter.) 


—_ UI ~- — ———$—$ —$ ______. 





A merry christmas and happy new year to all. 
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This year 70 colleges in the United States have 
conferred anaggregate of one hundred and eighty- 
five honorary D.D.’s and LL. D.’s, forty-one of 
the latter, one hundred and thirty-six of the for-| 
mer. 
universities bestowed one hundred 


Last year, eighty-five of our colleges and 
and one LL. 
D.’s and one hundred and forty-nine D.D.’s. 
These figures only approximate total for either 
year. Probably the full number of honorary de-| 
grees of LL. D. and D.D. last year did not fall 
short of three hundred, and this year the number 
must be in the neighborhood of two hundred | 
and fifty. 
ness in regard to the bestowal of these honors. 


There seems to be a growing chari- | 


One or two universities have already made an- 
nouncement that candidates for D.D. must submit | 
to an examination before the propriety of bestow- | 


ing the degree will be considered. 





There are now sixty Chinese students, support- 
ed by their government, in the schools of Massa-| 
chusetts and Connecticut, and thirty more are’ 
expected in a few weeks. On their arrival they | 
were placed, two by two, in cultivated families, 
whegg their first aim is the mastery of our lan- 
gua 


markable and their deportment such as to make 


Their progress is said to be quite re- 


them general favorites. 

What infinity is in space eternity is in time. 
The mind cannot grasp the idea, but it also may 
be illustrated. 
told that far away in the North Seaa rock of ad- 
amant stands, a 


In an old northern saga we are 
thousand cubits high. Once in 
every years comes a little bird and 
whets his bill on the rock. When the rock shall 
have been worn away, the clock of Eternity will | 


thousand 


strike one moment. 





B LY MYER 
ManuFACT co's 
SELLS. 
® toned, low priced, warranted against breakage. Cat- 
SLT UT LOPARNG 6S: atonany 
SCHOOL TEACHER! 
You can double your salary by selling “The Centennial 
Gazetteer of the United States,’’evenings, Saturdays | 
and during vacation. The book contains information of great 


value to yourself, your pupils and their parents. For partic- 
ulars, address 





- 
PHOO 
HRCI 





ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Cincinnati, O. 
36 


* +he 
as wae 


day” merged i 

The most eminent authors of the day, 
such as Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Tyndall, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof Huxley, Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, R. A. 
Proctor, James Anthony Froude, C. Kings 
ley, Matthew Arnold, Arthur Helps, Antho- 
ny Trollope, Mrs. Muloch, Miss Thackery, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. Black, Geo. MacDon- 
ald, Erckmann-Charrain, Ivan Turguenieff. 
Jean Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, and many others, ure represented in the pages og 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Tue Living AGE has been published for more than thirty 
years, with the warmest support of the best men of the coun- 
try. It has admittedly continued to stand “at the head of 
its class,” and its success is now greater than ever before. It 
has absorbed its younger competitor, “EVERY SATUR- 
DAY,” and is without a rival in its special field 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, of sixty-four pages, THe Livine 
AGE gives more than 











Three and a Quarter Thousand 


| double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, form 


ing four large volumes It presents in an inexpensive form 
considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempt- 
ed by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 


| odical Literature. 


During the coming year, the serial and short stories of the 


LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


will be given, together with an amount UNAPPROACHED BY 
ANY OTHER P-RIODICAL [IN THE WORLD, of the best literary 
and scientific matter of the day, irom the pens of the above- 
named, and many others, foremost living Essayists, Scientists, 
Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, representing every department 
of knowledge and progress. 

The importance of Tue Livinc AGE to every Ameri- 
can reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature—indispen 
sable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Art, and Politics, is 
sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS, 


Science, 


“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of science 
or literature.”— Boston Jour nal, 

“Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the civ- 


| ilized world, upon all topics of living interest.”— Philadelphia 
| Led ger. 


“In no other single publication can there be found so much 
of sterling literary excellence.”—. Y. Evening Post. 
“The best of all our eclectic publications.”—The Nation, 


| New York. 


“And the cheapest. 
The Advance, Chicago. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest 
poetry of the English language, are here gathered together.” 
—II. State Journal. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, polities, and science oi 


A monthly that comes every week.” — 


| the day.— The Methodist, New York. 


“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment and instruction.—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 





. 
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“The best periodical in Amie a. lia D. ie: ze 


“Tt has no equal in any country.”-—Philadelphia Press 

“Tts publication in weekly numbers gives to it a gre at ad- 

vantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit ~ 
freshness of its contents.—The Pacific, San Franeiseo, 

“The more noted new novels appear as serials, and the 
most distinguished foreign thinkers in criticism, science, and | 
art are represented in its pages. . It is the only compila- | 
tion that presents with a satisfac tory completeness, as well as | 
freshness, the best literature of the almost innumerable and | 
generally inaccessible European quuarterlies, monthlies, and 
weeklies,—a literature embracing the productions of the | 
ablest and most cultured writers living. It is, therefore, in- 
dispensable to every one who desires a thorough compendinn of 
all that is admirable and noteworthy in the literary world.— 


Boston Post. 
at $8 a year, free of postage. Volume | 


Published weekly 
begins January 1. New subscribers remitting now will re- | 


| 
} 
| 


ceive the intervening numbers GRATIS, 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. | 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign 
Literatura. 


[“ Possessed of THe Lrvinc AGE and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subseriber will find himself 
in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Bulletin.] 

For $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on both periodi- 

cals, instead of for $10 with postage not prepaid, as heretofore) 
The Living Age and either one of the American four-dollar 
magazines (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazaar, or Appleton’s | 
Journal, weekly) will be sent for a year; or for $9.50 The 
Living Age and Scribner’s St. Nicholas. Address as above. 


SEND BY 


OSTAL CARD, 


COSTING ONE CENT. 


HADLEY BROTHERS, 


136 State Street, Chicago, 
For Circulars concerning :— 
HADLEY’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, 


Price 60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, doing much 
good ; already adopted by more than 1000 schools. 


Lee & Hadley’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, for Grammar 
Schools. Cloth, 300 pp. Price, $1,00. This book repre- 
sents the improved and advanced methods of teac hing. 


ESTELL’S PROGRAMME CLOCKS; 


three styles, $14.00, $18.00, $25.00. Splendid time-keepers 
and pertect ’Monitors. The ‘Exe elsior,” price $25.00, is from 
a. new patent, and very elegant. Send for circulars. 


COOK’S COMBINED SCHOOL REGISTER. 


by O. S. Cook, $1.25 and $2.00. This isa very unique affair, 
and serves the purpose ‘of several books in one. Sample 


pages sent free on application. 
HADL SY BROTHERS, Booxsen.ers, 
136 State Street, C hhicago. 


HOW to LEARN IT. Sen, 
stamp for circular to SAMUEL 
R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y | 


novy-lt 





Phrenclogy. 





"SCHOOL TEXT- BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD SERIES! THE MOST POPULAR! 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The Eclectic Educational ie ;Comprising 


McGutfley’s 


Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 


New Eclectic Readers and Spellers, 


Pineo’s Series of Grammars and Composition, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
The Eclectic Series of Georgraphies, 
The Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
White’s Arithmetics and Registers, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra and Logic, 
Venable’s School History of the United States, 
Talheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
Kidd’s Klocution and Rhetoric Reader, 
Eclectic Classical Series, * 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Andrew’s Constitution of the U. S., 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


The Eclectic Educational Series is Used 


schools of Tennessee and Kentucky than all 


s@F"In more 


other series combined. 


BaF W holly, 
York City, Brooklyn, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 


or in part, in the Public Schools of New 
Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Memphis, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, &c. 

Sein Private schools, 


and Universities, from Maine to California. 


Academies, Seminaries, Colleges 


B@s"In many of the best and largest NorMAL SCHOOLS is 


the country. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 
* Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


jan-ti 
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 WARTONAL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 


—=__—_—_— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








READERS AND SPELLERS. § Examiu'n | NEW COURSE iN GEOGRAPHY, E => ~=f n 


Prices 


By Prof. J. M. Watson. Post-Paid. By Prof. Jas. Monteith. Post-Paid 


Independent First Reader, 80 pp cts | Monteith’s Elementary Geography............ 35 ets 
Indepe ndent Second Reader, 160 PP -++eeeeeeee 20 els | Monteith’s pan neaarne Cony graphy. 3 ots 
Independent Third Reader, 240 pp.........-+. 30 cts | Monteith’s Physical Geogr: aphy ser ecsceroeecs - 50 cts 


v en wT) € ¢ 26 ) ‘Ls ’ ¢ 
indcbendent Fink Reales be prt? 50 ets ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Independent Sixth Reader, 47 74 j ets By PROF. S. W. CLARK. 
‘I PI ~ | Clark’s Easy Lessons in Langnage............. 15 ets 
aap Clark’s Brief Grammur 30 cts 
Independent Spelling Book. ......ceeeeeeeeeres 10 cts | Clark’s Normal Grammiar............... .seeeee- 50 cts 
Independent Child’s Speller 10 ets! Serene rerenne reese 
Indepe ndent Youth’s Spe ‘jjer 20 cts UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Pee Barnes’ Brief History 75 cts 
ARITHMETICS. NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By PROF. W. G. PECK, ___ By PROF. J. DORMAN STEELE. 
(Of Columbia College, N. Y.) Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry 
; re. Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy 
First Lessons in Arithmetic ts | Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy. 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic................ 25 cts | Steele’s 14 Weeks in Geology.. 
Complete Arithmetic...........4+-s0eeseeeeeee 40 ets | Steele’s 14 Weeks in Phys iology 





Teachers desiring further information regarding the books on this list, as well as a knowledge of 
others not mentioned herein, are referred to our Descriptive Catalogue, and the Educational Bulletin, 
copies of which will be sent FREE to any teacher sending us name and post office address. 

The educational public are earnestly invited to write us. Do not be afraid te ask questions; it 
will be our pleasure to answer them. Any information or service in our power, will always be cheer- 
fully and promptly rendered, 

It is our desire to afford educators every facility to satisfy themselves, that all we claim for our 
books is justified by the FacTs, 





The NATIONAL SERIES, comprises more than THREE HUNDRED publications, presenting text- 
books adapted to every grade of common school and college classes, all of which will be found fully dle- 
scribed in our NEW Descriptive Catalogue, mailed FREE on application. 


Sample Copies when desired for examination with view to introduction, will be forwarded on receipt 
of half the retail price. 


A. Ss. BARNES ce Co., 
1ll & 113 William St., New York, or 113 and 115 State Street, Chicago 
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The Normal Methot. © The hint Tai Method, 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 


Saving time and money, developing the mind symmetrically, roundly, fully, perfectly, and rrrrrne the pupil for any 
position or avocation in life. 

What ean be done by the Old Method in six months can be done by the New in THREE Monrus, and better 
in every sense. 

Helps alike Teachers, Pupils and Patrons. 

Stimulates effort, Instructs, Interests, Saves Tuition Bills. 

The most Fffective, Broadest, Fullest, the Cheapest course of study published. 

Willson’s Spellers, the best graded Spellers. (Introduction price 14 cents.) 

Willson’s Reader’s, in three series, Scientific, Intermediate and Common School. 

French’s Arithmetics, the clearest, simplest, most comprehensive, most practical—not a useless word. Exhausts 
the subject of Arithmetic in three numbers by imparting a clear, positive knowledge of every principle, and showing 
how to apply them. 

Swinton’s Grammars, the only Grammars that inculeate a habit of correct use of the English Language. 


, HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


For full illustrated catalogue of the above, and some three hundred other of the most improved and popular 
school publications, address, stating your particular wants, 
RnR. Cc. STONE. Agent, 
feb-tf NASHVILLE, TENN. 


“WILL PLEASE WRITE| 
TEACH ERS for FrEE SAMPLEs of Re- 
ward Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, 
Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., to 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
feb-ti Educational Publishers, St. Raabe Mo. 


—__—— | FARM! NG MENTS & GERY. 


AND DEALERS [I 


RY. IMPLE™= MacH! 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDI . SEEDS FERTILIZERS Smee MENT 


Superior Bells of Copper and } 
Tin, mounted with Pine best | It will pay you to send for our Cat- 


Rotary Hangings, for Cuurcues, alogue and Prices. Ad 
enoots, ra, — 1 - 
, FIRE ALARMS, TOWE 
Gunes, ero. Fully St f H. yiele KELL L&C @) 
Mlustrated Catalogue Sent Free, ASHVILLE ren 
VANDUZEN & TIFT | jan-ly 

102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. | 
feb-ly 





THE BEST 


SCrOeOL His DOR Y 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


IS THAT OF 
Hon. Alex. H. Stephens. 


It is a model compend, in every respect worthy of the distinguished author, and should be in every school-room and 
library in the United States. 1 vol. 12 mo. Half-roan, $1.50 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION INTO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
E.J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 
jan74-ly 17 Murray Street, New York. 
For sale by TAVEL, EASTMAN & HOWELL, 48 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 











